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The voice and manner of Abon Hamouda was so 
full of paternal tenderness, that the poor culprit sub- 
mitted, and was led away without a murmur of com- 
plaint, though it is possible the allusion to impale- 
ment did more to reconcile hitn to decapitation, than 


THE NOVELIST. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 


THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. all the persuasive softness of the governor. 

Abon Hamouda, on hearing of Romain’s intention 
of proceeding to the town of Tiberius, on the border 
of the lake bearing the same name, informed him, 

Tue time had now arrived when Romain intended that he himself intended, on the morrow, to start 
to leave Jerusalem, on a tour through the northern for the same neighbourhood, with a body of five 
parts of Palestine ; and a chance epportunely offered hundred horse, including those the pilgrim had come 
for travelling under the escort of about five hundred with ; and kindly offered him his protection during 
Turkish horsemen, «ho were to join some of their the journey. He was going, he added, by the com 
brethren in arms, under the command of the governor mand of Djezzar Pacha, with his detachment, to join 


of Naplouse. On the day appointed, he accordingly another body of about the same number, then en 
camped on the southern shore of the lake: of these 


united forces he was to take command, im order to 
watch the motions of some hordes of hostile Arabs, 
then mustering beyond the Jordan, and prevent the 


CHAPTER X. 


bade adieu to his acquaintances, and, with his ser- 
vant, (who swore a little at seeing the obnoxious 
Janissary in the company,) joined the cavalry. 
They left the city by the same gate through which 
Romain had first entered it, and, pursuing the nor- 
thern road, the spires of the ill-starred metropolis 
were soon shut out from their backward glances, by 
the abrupt rocky hills which the troop had succes- 
sively mounted and descended. They passed many 
interesting vestiges of antiquity, all of which, how- 
ever, have been repeatedly described by travellers, 
and nothing worthy of notice occurred till their ar- 
rival at Naplouse, the ancient Shechem. This place, 
which is something between a city and a village, is 
situated in a narrow but fertile valley ; and as it is 
embosomed in the midst of beautiful groves and gar- that the frequent outrages of Surab had induced 
dens, the view of it is exceedingly delightful, espe- Djezzar to take unusual precautions to prevent 
cially when contrasted with the rugged and barren them; in consequence of which, his latest attempt, 
tract they had lately traversed. which was made about a year before, had neavly 
The governor of the town, who received Romain Proved fatal to him. Since that period, he added, 
in the usual style of oriental hospitality, was a man 5° Close an eye had been kept upon him, that he had 
of dignified and prepossessing appearance, and was, Dever been able to penetrate into the Pacha’s terri- 
moreover, a living proof of the close union which ries. It was, moreover, rumoured, that most of his 
may sometimes exist between gentleness of manners 
and depravity of heart. THis history was made up 
ofa series of the alternate successes and disasters 
which so often attend the career of bold and subtile 
villany. Ie had several times filled stations of high 
rank in different parts of the empire, had been as | vernor, repaired to the residence of an Armenian 
often disgraced, and had as often narrowly escaped priest, to whom he was introduced by a letter from 
He had, however, been ,one af the same communion; and the holy man 


ineursions they were supposed to have in contem- 
plation He assured Romain that he need be under 
ho apprehension of having his journey obstructed, 
especially while under his escort; as the country 
west of the river was held in perfect subjection by 
the power of Djezzar; and the notorious bandit, Su 
rab, whose name had forinerly been so terrible, had, 
of late, been forced to confine himselt to his inac- 
cessible fastnesses. 

Romain made several inquiries respecting this 
wily freebooter, and was told by Abon Hamouda, 


followers, in consequence of the state of dull inac 
tivity to which they had been reduced, had deserted 
him; and it was thought the rest would soon be in- 
duced to betray him into the hands of Djezzar. 
Romain, having ended his audience with the go- 


the sabre and bow-string. 
able every time, by means of consummate address, offered to lodge him at his own house while he re- 
to retrieve his fortune; and it was to a late success- mained at Naplouse. 
ful exertion of his powers of intrigue and cunning, While seated in his new lodging, he was startled 
that he owed the possession of his present office. ,by the noise of a fracas in the street. A most un 
At the moment when Romain was ushered into his |musical concert of angry voices poured forth such 
presence, a wretch, who had been convicted of pos- | floods of gutterals, that his nerves actually shrunk 
sessing an unreasonably large sum of money—great- | from their saw-like roughness. On going to the 
er, his highness concluded, than any one, save him- | door to learn the cause of the disturbance, he wit 
self, could come by honestly—was kneeling before , nessed a scene which strongly reminded him of the 
him, and begging that his life might be spared, if it | ancient history of the region, ed another to 
Was only to pass the remainder of it in the most ab- | the many proofs he had already observed, of the un 
ct slavery. The governor replied, with the most be- |changeable aspect which the customs, prejudices, 
hignant voice imaginable, “* My son, be not so im- | and feelings of oriental nations have generally borne 
pious as to resist thy destiny: it is written in the |/in every age. The cause of the uproar was a broil 
annals of fate, that this moment shall be thy last. | between a number of Jews and Samaritans. A small 
hy passage, moreover, will be quick and easy; you | congregation of the latter peopla, probably the only 
te not to be impaled, but beheaded—one stroke of | distinct remnant of them at present to be found in 
the sabre, and it is done. Go then, my son, submit |the world, reside at Naplouse. The same implaca 
to the blow, and I commend thy soul to God anit his | ble enmity, as in olden time, only strengthened by 
prophet.”’ the accumulated rancourof ages, still exists between 
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though his hair and features were so besmeared 

























































those two bodies of people, and often shows itself in 
a very unequivocal manner when they meet. The 
reader may re¢ ollect, if he has read Maundrell, or 
Clarke, or any of the hundred other Palestine tour- 
ists, that Naplouse stands between Mount Gerizem 
on the south, and Mount Ebal on the north: now ~ 
this local peculiarity happens to be sadly unfavour 
able to the cause of amity, as the chief subject of 
dispute, and the most fruitful cause of bitter hatred 
between those two branches of the Hebrew per 
suasion, is the momentous question, which moun- 
tain of the two is holiest; the Samaritans advocating 
the former, and the Jews the latter. A question ot 
such vital importance, as may well be supposed, 
calls forth all the zeal of the disputants whenever it 
is named, as it did on this occasion. A small party 
of each sect, each being on the way to the moun 
tain it held most sacred for purposes of devotion, for 
it was a Jewish holiday, happened to meet in tront 
of the house where Romain lodged. As both parties 
were filled with zeal suitable to the season, it was 
impossible for them to pass without bestowing some 
pious reflections upon each other But few words 
were exchanged before they began to throw the two 
holy mountains in each other’s teeth, and it may 
readily be imagined, when such pondrous missels 
were wielded, a violent affray must ensue. When 
Romain became a spectator of the scene, the explo 
sion of gutterals seemed about to subside ina shower 
of blows; but just at that moment a company ot 
armed Turks, belonging to the police of the town, 
were attracted to the spot by the uproar. Finding 
the hostile sects preparing to pommel each other 
they kindly relieved thei of the task, and cudgeled 
both parties to their heart’s content. It is proper to 
observe, however, that they did not perform this 
good office gratis, but exacted a bagshish of the ri 
oters as soon as they had finished their process ot 
discipline. 

At an early hour in the morning Romain received 
an invitation from the governor to join his escort ; 
and the whole company left the cily, on the road to 
Tiberius. 

They had not proceeded far, when they were 
joined by astrange-looking personage, who had been 
sitting on a stone by the way side, as if awaling 
their approach. He was dressed in a ragged and 
dirty Arab tunic, his head and lunbs were bare, and 
his feet defended by the meanest kind of sandals 
His scanty vestment displayed a figure of muscular 


make: he appeared somewhat advanced in years, 


with dirt, that it was dificult to judge with preci 


sion of his age. His movements were wild and gro 


tesque ; and his actions and appearance altogethe 


betokened a derangeme: i intellect 

Romain was not surprised to see this strange: 
viewed with looks of reverence by his moslem pr 
tectors, as he was well acqnainted with that sin 
cular superstition among t! Mahomedans, which 


classes idiots and lunatics am 
persons. Abon Hamouda w 
in the rear of his cavalry, and Romain was permitted 


icred and inspired 


at that lune, riding 
to mingle among the officers who formed his staf 
and converse with the governor. Abon, with all his 
atrocity, was a zealous and orthodox Mahomedan 
he directly commenced an edifying discourse on the 
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subject of crazy santons, who, he asserted, ought to be 
looked upon as persons of great holiness, whom hea- 
ven had deprived of their reason only to make room 
for the gift of inspiration. Their paroxisms, he ob- 
served, were caused by the agitating power of the 
holy spirit, and the will of heaven was often made 
known through the medium of their ravings. Here 
the lunatic saint, who had till now trotted peace- 


ably along by the side of the cavalcade, suddenly) 


seized the bridle of a mule, which was laden witha 
quantity of military furniture, and without ceremo- 
ny, tumbled the burden into the dirt, and mounted 
into its place. He now, for the first time, raised his 
voice, and, after one or two preparatory howls, com- 
menced a wild chaunt, proclaiming himself one 
chosen of Allah to slay the wicked, and avenge the 
cause of the righteous ; also signifying his determi- 
nation to accompany the soldiers of the faithful in 
their present expedition. In all this he met with 
no interruption : his ravings were listened to with 
reverential attention; and he was permitted to re- 
tain the animal he had mounted, while the burden 
he had displaced was disposed of elsewhere. Hav- 
ing finished his chaunt, he dropped farther in the 
rear, and rode peaceably along after the rest. The 
road they pursued for a while led through a country 
of exuberant richness, where the slightest labours 
of husbandry were repaid with abundance. The 
plains and vallies were covered with fields and 
gardens, enclosed with stone walls, or hedges of a 
stout thorny plant, and containing trees of every de- 
licious fruit. At length cultivation became more 
scanty, and soon entirely ceased. Here, for some 
space, the neglected soil was covered with a crop 
of spontaneous herbage. so tall that it overtopped 
the path, and rose as high as the horses’ backs. 
Soon after, they emerged from this fertile region, 
and entered a rocky and sterile tract. 

During the heat of the day, the cavalcade halted 
for rest and refreshment in a stony valley, shaded by 
wild olive trees. Here, for a while, the greater part 
of the followers of the faithful stretched themselves 
in the shade, and slept away the fumes of their last 
dose of opium. The ragged saint also laid himself 
down, and apparently forgot his waking visions in 
the less delusive ones of sleep. Tom Maitland, 


however, who happened to recline near him, assured | 


his master, that old crack-brain seemed only to feign 
repose, in order to conceal a perturbation, which 
appeared to shake him with unusual force. 
ther this was the effect of a new revelation or not, 
we, for the present, leave the reader to imagine. 





THE CASKET. 





THE MARRIED MAN'S STORY. 


I wap the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet, un- 
expectedly, a friend, from whom I had been many 
years separated. We had been mostly educated 
together, having passed our boyhood at the same 
school, our youth at the same university ; but our 
fortunes were different. He, born to wealth, left 
college to mix with the world at home and abroad ; 
while I turned to the profession I had long since 
made choice of, and began to lag my weary way 
towards independence. 

We were both a good deal changed. My friend 
had lost much of the gay buoyancy of manner; much 
of the merry, happy, careless flow of spirits for which 
he had once been remarkable. 
than I had been reckoned during our former ac- 
quaintance : yet Iam a man of business, and married 
We had much to say of the different chances that 
had occurred to us; and | found, that though altered 
in manner, in habits, and in character, we met the 
same to each other as we had parted. It was get- 


timg late in my day, and I asked my friend if he’ 


Whe-' 


I was less grave! 


dine quietly with my wife and me. 


_stantly, shook hands with me in his own lively way, | 
as he thanked me for asking him, and we turned | 


into the street in which I lived. 


to her, and I dreaded, lest she should not find the 
portrait faithful. In fact, 1 mistrusted my own judg- 
ment till it should be confirmed by hers ; not that in 
words she would tell me that we differed, but] knew 
her too well in look and manner to be deceived. I 
did not feel quite easy either at the idea of present- 
ing my wife to my friend. 
in no degree alter my sentiments towards her; but 
I felt I should be ill satisfied unless he thought her, 
in the course of one short evening, all I had found 
her during the three happy years of our union. My 
heart beat as I ran up the steps. I coloured as I pulled 
the bell. The door was opened by our only man- 
servant, and I myself ushered my friend up stairs. 
My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 
though she expected we were to dine alone; and 
she was sitting, as usual, at her work-table, when 
the sound of my step upon the stairs made her raise 


her head. She came torward to meet me ; and when 
I named my friend, she turned to welcome him with) 


a grace and a gaiety that made him sure of bis re- 
ception. She placed him beside her on the sofa, 
and I was soon at ease as to first impressions. We 
had not far to go to dinner. The lower part of the 
house being occupied by my chambers of business, 
our public rooms are confined to a small drawing- 
room on the first floor, and a still smaller library 
opening out of it. In this small hbrary we dined. 
The dinner was ordered with neatness and taste, 
and served without display in an apartment sunply 
furnished. My wife is not one of those who, to 
make parade upon occasion, lessen the comiorts ot 
every day lite. She has never, since we married, 
set betore me a dinner I might not have brought a 
friend to partake of; nor has she ever appeared be- 
tore me in a dress she could not have worn on oc- 
casions of ceremony. Yet our expenses do not, by 
ahy means, come up to our limited income. It is 
true, our wants are few ; but we increase our luxu- 
ries as we go on. We do not live in the world, but 
we live very much in society ; society that we like, 
and that likes us, and assimilates with us. All this, 
and more, in the warmth of my heart, I told my 
friend over a bottle of my best wine, when ny wite 
rose and left us; and we were still upon the same 
theme when we joined her again at the tea-table. 
He began to rally us upon our way of lite, and he 


‘tried to persuade her that, in former days, I had 
| played the inconstant among our circle of beauties, 


being fond to admire, and fickle to change. I saw 
that in his then mood it were vain for me to dispute 
his assertions ; so to divert the time, and, may be, 
to prevent my wife from thinking of any other, I 
pleaded guilty to one serious attachment, and offer- 
ed to tell my story. 

** Some years ago,” said I, ‘ when it first became 
the fashion to take shooting-quarters in the High- 
lands, 1 formed one of a large party who had en- 
gaged an extensive tract of moorland for the season. 


| The game-keeper and the dogs were sent off early 


in July, and it was settled we were all to dine 
together at the farm-house we rented with the 
ground, upon the 10th of August. My friends agreed 
to proceed northwards in a body; butas I dislike ex 
ceedingly travelling in that sort of company, I de- 
clined forming one of it, and set out by myself, some 
weeks before, on a tour through a range of my na- 
tive country I had never yet seen.” 

At this part of my story my wife laid down her 
work, and looked up anxiously in my face. I smiled, 
and proceeded 


His admiration would | 


‘might rely. 


a 


would go home to the small house I occupied, and | © After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
He agreed in- journey, I arrived early on the morning of the 10th 
‘of August, at one of the principal towns of the north 
|Highlands. It was market-day, and the streets were 
I must own I felt) filled with crowds of well-dressed people, throng- 
some little uneasiness at the thoughts of introducing || ing in every direction. Several handsome equipages 
my friend to my wife. I had often spoken of him) were driving along among the crowd, while gentle- 


‘men on horseback and foot-passengers picked their 


way carefully through the groups of country people 
and their wares, who stopped every regular passage. 


alighted at a very comfortable inn, and having 
lordered some refreshinent, I sat down very content 


edly to look over a newspaper which lay upon the 
table of the parlour I had been shown into, when, 
chancing to raise my head, my eyes fell upon a mir- 
ror, which hung on the opposite wall, between the 
portraits of General Washington and Mr. Pitt. I was 
struck with horror at my own appearance. Hastily 
ringing for the waiter, 1 inquired whether there 
were any hair-dresser in the town on whose skill I 
I was told I was within a few doors 


of the first artist in the county A man don’t like to 


trust his head to a bungler; but the first step I took 


in Mr. Blanks shop convinced me the waiter had 
not been wrong in his assertion. When the opera- 
tion was over, I surveyed myself with much satisfac- 
tion in a small hand-glass, obligingly held to me for 
that purpose; but not teeling myself at liberty to 
indulge my contemplation so publicly, I returned as 
quickly as possible to my hotel, to consult at leisure 
the mirror, which hung on the opposite wall, be- 
tween the portraits of General Washington and 
Mr. Pitt. I was perfectly enchanted with my good 
mien. I was cut and curled in the most becoming 
manner.” 

Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend, to: 
smiled ; but I took no notice of their mterruption 

** The inn stood back from the street, in a large 
court-yard, the projecting walls of which, on each 
side, prevented any view bevond 
yard numbers of people were constantly passing. | 
sat down at the open window of my parlour to watch 
the various groups thus flitting before me. One, in 
particular, at once engaged my attention: it con 
sisted of an elderly lady im gray, a child in a frock 
and trowsers, a young lady in white, with pink upon 
her bonnet, and the captain of a recruiting company 
quartered in the town. He was apparently saying 
something extremely amusing, for the young lady 
was laughing violently ; and, looking up in her 
mirth, she threw on me, as I sat perched at my win 
dow, a pair of the most beautiful black eyes I had 
ever then seen. I fancy mine wust have told he: 
so, for she had not gone many sieps before she raised 
those eyes again. Again they met mime ; and, this 
time, we both blushed. She withdrew hers quick 
ly, and turned to the recruiting officer: he bowed 
as in the act of speaking. The lady in gray appear 
ed to join in the conversation, and they all walked 
leisurely on towards the projecting wall. Will she 
look up again? I pushed my well-curled head as 
far as I possibly could out of the window. She held 
hers, I thought, resolutely down. I followed them 
with my eyes, as they stepped along across the pave 
ment. They reached the wall. The little child 
ran quickly out of sight. The lady in gray was hal! 
concealed. The young lady turned to reply to some 
gallantry of the recruiting officer, and once more 
her eyes were fixed on mine. In another momen! 
she was gone. I drew my head in hastily, flung 
my hands before my face, to exclude all light, and 
again, in fancy, those beautiful eyes beamed bright 
ly upon me. After a few minutes I looked up 
Crowds of gay passengers still moved on the pave- 
ment below, and talked, and laughed, and locked 
as they passed me. Will she come again? I took 
out my watch : it was only three o’clock. Again 
I glanced at the projecting wail, and I followed 
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eagerly, each succeeding group, as they emerges | policy which had already given honour and pros- | THE DUKE OF 8ST. ALBANS. 

from behind it. Many a voice deceived me as it| perity to England. The ruling principle of his lite, | The “ Age” contains the following keen joke 
approached. Many a party turned the corner to} patriotism, upon the marriage of the young Duke of St. Albans 
disappoint me. Four o’clock : she will not come. |} A , to the old widow Coutts :—* His Grace, ina world- 
I rose from the window in despair. As I stood, the) The welfare and the glory of his country were ob-| ly point of view, is understood to be what is com- 
sound of a voice I had heard before arrested my at- | J¢cts of his solicitude, despite of sickness and suf-| monly called a dees ehaver If that be the case 

tention. There was a laugh, and a stamp, and a/'¢™g; and, ere his eye closed upon time, and | (without at all alluding to the pecuniary opportuni- 
jingling noise, and the end of a sword-scabbard | pened upon eternaty, i ested with lingering at-| ties which may be afforded him,) we can only say 
pointed out beyond the wall. It was the recruiting | fection upon the land that he loved. Pure andi... Grace’s countenance will keep him in constant 
officer. Did he come alone? The little child ran! &™/liant as a statesman, he was no less admirable ‘employment it he has nothing else to do 
forward ; the lady in gray put out a foot; and again |4s aman. Honourable, generous, and high-spirited, | ; i , 
the eyes from the pink bonnet sought the window. |42 #¢complished scholar, and a courtly gentleman, 

We blushed crimson. The young lady turned to jie was a Cormthian column in society. But this 





~ Parted but with parting breath.” 


” 





THE QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG. 





her never-failing resource, the recruiting officer. | 
darted forward, seized my hat, rushed down stairs, 
and followed her. They had reached the hair- 
dresser’s shop, and they had stopped before it to 
examine some of his curiosities. The lady in gray 
took the litthe child by the hand, and walked on. 
The young lady prepared to follow her; but as she 
moved away, she cast one glance towards the win- 
dow of the inn: it was quite deserted. I neither 
stirred nor spoke, but | saw from her heightened 
colour she was aware who stood beside her. She 
held a small nosegay in her hand. She began to 


pull to pieces the tlewers which composed it, and | 


she scattered the leaves upon the pavewent. | stoop- 
ed to gather thei. 
the end of the street; it drew up as the party ap- 
proached A tootman opened the door, and let 
down the steps, and the recruiting officer handed 
the ladies into it. He laid his arm upon the door, 
and stood and talked tor some minutes. It was an 
open carriage : the young lady was leaning Uoug!it- 
fully agaist one of the cushions. The officer talked 
longer; at length he bowed, and they drove away. 
I was standing before a druggist’s shop, supporting 
myself on the brass railing that protected it As the 
carnage whirled rapidly past, | ventured one last 
glance atthe pink bonnet. She was sull leaning 
back against the cushions, and the remains of her 
hosegay were beside Ler As she passed slie ex 
tended the hand, whiter than snow, which held at, 
over the side of the open carnage, pressed it tor an 
instant to her breast, her lips, aud dropped it gently 
at my feet. I started forward to receive the pre- 
cious gift a 

“Ob! don’t believe him,” cried my wife, inte: 
rupting me: “it is all a romance, it is indeed 
| never looked—I never meant—]——”’ 

I interrupted her im my turn, and seizing the hand 
she had extended in the energy of the moment, | 
pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she gave me 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





MR. CANNING. 


Tue untimely death of this illustrious nobleman, 
is not only a Joss to England, but also to the world. 
All the friends of republican principles, all the 
advocates of honour and consistency, must deeply 
deplore the extinction of this shining light. Ele- 
vated by the honourable exertion of his talents to a 
station where the eyes of the world were upon him, 
beloved by his nation, and esteemed by his king, 
he has been stricken down in the hour of success, 
and while the flush of triumph was yet warm upon 
his brow. The loss is to the world—not to him 

* Fame, the prize of life, was won.” 

He had attained the height beyond which noble 
aspiration could not souar—he had left competition 
far behind him, and the star of his life was lord of 
the ascendent—when its pure and steady lustre was 
extinguished for ever. 

Napoleon’s last prayer was for his son—Canning’s 
for his country. With his dying breath, he expressed 
his ardent hope that his king would pursue the! 








A carriage was in wailing at) 


|| model of excellence, of private worth, and public 
| Vartue, this boast of England, and pride of mankind, 
jishow but a thing of memory 

i Phe king of kngland will iong lament the loss ot 
ue statesman whom he so nobly supported. With 
|the hereditary firmness of the Brunswick family, 
| George iV. possesses superior talents, and more 


comprehensive judgment, than any who have sway- 
ed the british sceptre since the ume of Euuzabeth ; 
jand the last six months of lis reigu present a bril 
liant picture of tie march of opmion, and the ti- 
ulmph of intellect brooks 
} 





DEATH ANw sith WARRIOR, 


We admire the picture of Death and the Warrior 
See '—lovk at the kmight, armed all in proot, ts- 
suihg from the tent, “has soul im arms, and eager 
lor the ght,” his “ ladye-love’’ is fastening to his 
atin that scart which is to animate him, am the day 
ol battle, witha giant’s strength—and teach him, in 
the hour of victory, to be mercitul and compassion 
ate to the Vanquished, mmuitating the mild virtues of 
Wola , Wihilist il speaks, at the same lime, mm a 
‘small stull voice,’ of love and constancy, and 
never-dying faith! Then look at Death, completing 
the array of the warrior, by placing on his head the 
plumed helm! Beautitully bas Mrs. Hemans allus- 
trated this touching sketch of Mr. Dagley’s 


“ AY, Warrier, arm!) and wear thy plume 
“ Un a proud, teariess brow ! 

“ Lam the lord of the lonely tomb, 
“ And mightier ove than thou 


* Bid thy soul's love farewell, young chief 
“ Bed ber a long tareweil 

* Like the murping’s dew shall pass that grief— 
“ Thou comest with me to dweil ! 


* Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep 
“ Thy steed o'er the breezy bill, 
* But they bear thee on & ce of sleep 
~ Narrow, and cold, am 








* Was the voice I heard thy voice, O Death 
* And is thy day so near’ 

* Then on the field shail my lite’s last breat 
“ Mingle with vietory’s cheer 


Banners shall float, with the trampet's note 
Abowe me as I die, 
* And the palm tree wave o'er my noble grave 
* Under the Syrian sky. 


High hearts shali burn in the royal hall 
~ When the minstrel names that spot 
And the eyes I love shall weep my tall-- 
* Death! Death! I fear thee not.” 


Warrior! thou bearest a haughty beart, 

“ But L can bend its pride ! 

ilow sheuldst thou know that thy soul wil! part 
“In the hour of victory’s tide ’ 


It may be far from thy steel-clad bands 
Phat L shall make thee mine 

It may be lone on the desert <a.x/s, 

© Where men for fountains pine 


“ It may be deep amidst heavy chair 
In some strong payvim hoid— 
I have siow, dull steps, and lingering pain 
“ Wherewith to tame the bold |” 


lexpect ‘the camelion to 


“What sort of a woman is the Queen?” said one 
person to another, at Greenwich.—‘* Why,” replied 
the latter, “ you must imagine the fattest woman you 
ever saw.”’—** Well, I do.”’—** Then double that.” 
“I do.”—* Then you have the Queen of Wirtem- 
berg.”’—She was an armful 





EDITORIAL COURTESY. 

* There is no place,” says the Boston Statesman, 
*“ within our observation, where the genuine esprit 
du corps prevails toa greater extent among Editors, 
than in Providence. However they may differ in 
politics, literature, or religion—however virulent 
their abuse of each other in their respective gazettes, 
the very moment they happen to fall into company 
the editorial gauntlet is thrown aside, mutual con- 
gratulations are exchanged for bitter railings, and 


Lover a friendly bottle of Madeira, they banish every 


thing but ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 
We wish it were so with us—but we should sooner 
change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots,’ than a social meeting of Boston 
Editors 
brethren pelt each other as if by common consent, 


It is otherwise in New-York—where the 


and then shake hands as if to show there was no 
‘death in the pot.’ It is otherwise, we learn, in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore ; 
liar city there is a cold and frigid temperament which 
: cial intercourse.’ 


but in our own pecu 


Operates like re }’ ilsion to alls 
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LitNDON FASHIONS FOR ALGLS IL. 





PROMENADE DRESS. 


Gros de Naples dress of fawn colour, made bigh and easy, with a 
lithe fulness in the centre of the trant, and back set in, in the band 
and fastened at the 


The shirt is or 


round the waist. The sleewes are large ar al 
wrist by black velvet bracelets, with amulet clasp. 
bove a 
deep Dounce, with small scallops at the edge, ; ed, the viband, 


namented with a bread mband, ea carre. ol the same Colour, 
tn 
carre. is repeated, am! beneath us a drapery, out at the top and botten 


like a tan, drawn together in the centre, and confieed by a bow. 


| Large circular vandyked collerette of French cambric, beautituily 


werked, and tied at the threat with azure caute riband; worked 
vandyke cuffs of French cambric. Hat of azure gros de Naples 
crossed with yeilow and purple, it is large avd open in front, dis 
playing the hair, which is very tastefully arrenged in large curls; the 
strings are, one of rose colour, the other of azure, and confines the 
hat close to the chin. the crown is sather low, and decorated with 
Peruvian browallis and passion flowers, and ribaods of azure and 


rose colour Gloves and shoes of b.uve hic 
EVENING DRESS. 
Dress of white crape over a white satin slip; the corsage is mate 
t ' 
slightly full, and rather high, with a narrow tecker of folded crepe 
sse. The sleeves ore extremely short and full. and ornamented with 
three serpentine scrolls, formed of oval rose-calour puffs, large at the 
shoulder, where they commence, and gradual!y decreasi toa point 
The front of the dress is decorated by three wreaths of rose-celour 


laurel leaves, beginomg at the row of leaves that surrounds the top 


* of the best; they approximate at the waist, extend and rather er 


Death! Death! I go to a doom uablest 
If this indeed must be! 

But the cross is bound upon my breast, 

* And I may not surink trom thee 


Sound, clarion, sound! for my vows are give 
* To the cause of the holy shrine rn 

I bow my soul to the will of heaven, 

* © Death! and not to thine!” 





IMMORTALITY. 

Bantru, in introducing a poet to M’Henery, ad- 
dressed him thus : “‘ Sir, ] present to you a person who 
will give you immortality; but you must give hii 
something to live upon in the mean time.” 





| skirt. The centre wreath passes 


large as they descend, and form the upper part of the border of th 





beneath, and unites the base of the 
' 


serpentine ornaments, formed of oval pulls, pl 
s meetin an elegant form in 


ed towether as on 
the sleeve, only larger, the centre ser 
front, and are united by a fancy cross; small circular spots are dis 
persed between the laure! and «bout the border; the skirt is termi 
nated by a double row of vandy be rese-colour satin. The head dress 
is composed of alternate bows to | tissue and crimson riband on 
the left side; a comb richly a ned with coloured stones in front 
where a bird of Paradise inverts its beak, aud its beautiful plumag 

fails over the right side: bows of ribandds are then placed more for 

ward, and a lace veil descends in elegant drapery from the back of the 
head. Gold ear-rings, chain, and eye glass: white cornelian neck- 
lace, entwined wiih gold: broad gold bracelets set with rabies — white 


| kid gloves and white satin shoes 
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TALES OF THE IMAGIN ayer. | 


MUNSTER POPULAR TALES. 


The fertile field which the popular superstitions of Ireland presents, | 
has lately engaged the labours of several nen of distinguished | 
literary talent. Mr. Crofton Croker. with his “ Fairy Legends ot | 
the South of Ireiand,” led the way; and, next to bim, in point ot 
merit, though not, perhaps, in order of time, stands the author of 
“ Holland Tide.” We were prevented, when the book first) ade 
its appearance, from noticing it as it deserved, The time for er- 
ticism bas now gone by, aod its pretensions to the public favour 

but we cannot resist the temptation ot 





have been acknowledged, 
faking one of the stories which the volume contains, by way of 
specimen, for such of our readers as have not seen it, aud of revi 
ving, we are sure, very agreeable recollections in the minds ot | 
those whe have already perused it } 
Disclaiming, for the reason above stated, any critical examination of || 
the work at this “eleventh hour.” we yet feel called upon to say | 


Po collect the popular super |! 
HT] 


that it possesses considerable merit. 
Stitions of any couniry, and to relate them as the yare gathered, is! 
a tesk within the grasp of persons of very ordinary powers, but t | 
tell them again with all the characteristic touches which give them 

their real value, avd which show their connexion with the habits |! 
and manner of thinking of the peopte to which they belong, re-| 
quires great skill, and this the author of © tHolland-Tide” has most) 
happily displayed. In the tale which we have selected. he has 
mingled the ludicrous and the Lorrible so ingeniously, as to have 
arrived at what we take to be the highest point of perfection in} 
this species of writing. He has, at the same time, kept up the true 
character of the Irish 
that irresistible humour which belongs so peculiarly to this peop e 


superstitions, by the tone, familiarity, and | 


and which seems to spring as naturally out of Circumstances of) 

danger and horror, as out of the most mirthfal occasion There i- 
nothing that we can recollect in Monk Lewis, or any of his Ger 
man friends, so good as this story of the Krown Man. 

it only remains to be explained, that * Holland. Tide” is, in Munster 
what Halloween is in Seotland, and Atha'low’s Eve in Lagtan: 
The author supposes a party to be assembled in the house of a 


r, on November Eve: and, after the sports inci 





substantial farn 
it is proposed that such of | 
the party »s can, shall tell stories in turn. All the tates which this 
proposition elicits are good, but the followimg is, beyond all ques- 


dent to the eccasion bave bervun to flac, 


tion, the best. } 
THE BROWN MAN.* 

In a lonely cabin, in a lonely glen, 
of a lonely lough, in one of the most lonesome dis 
tricts of west Munster, lived a lone woman named 


on the shores 


Guare. She had a beautiful girl, adaughter named 
5 § 
Nora. Their cabin was the only one within three 


miles round them every way. As to their mode of 
living, it was simple enough, for all they had was 
one little garden of white cabbage, and they had 
eaten that down to a few heads between them, a 
sorry prospect in a place where even a handful of 
prishoc weed was not to be had without sowing it 
It was a very fine morning in those parts, for it 
was only snowing and hailing, when Nora and her 
mother were sitting at the door of their little cot- 
tage, and laying out plans for the next day’s dinner. | 
On a sudden, a strange horseman rode up to the 
door. He was strange in more ways thanone. He 


was dressed in brown, his hair was brown, his eyes | - 


were brown, his boots were brown, he rode a brown 
horse, and he was followed by a brown dog. 

**]’m come to marry you, Nora Guare,”’ said the 
Brown Man. 

**Ax my mother fusht, if you plaise, sir, 
Nora, dropping him a courtesy. 

** You'll not refuse, ma’am,”’ said the Brown Man 
to the old mother, ‘1 have money enough, and I'll 
make your daughter a lady, with servants at her call, 
and all manner of fine doings about her.” 

And, so saying, he flung a purse of gold into the 
widow’s lap. 

«© Why then the heavens speed you and her to- 
gether—take her away with you, and make much 
of her,”’ said the old mother, quite bewildered with 
all the money 


said 





* The common Irish expression of “ the seven devils.” does not, it 
would appear, owe its origin to the supernatural influences ascribed 
to that numeral, from its frequent association with the greatest and 
most solemn ocensions of theological history. Lf one were disposed 
to be fancitully metaphysical upow the subjeet, it might not be amis 
to compare credglity to a sertot mental pris m, by which the great 
volume of the light of speculative superstition is refracted in a man- 
nér precisely similar to that of the material, ewery day sun, the creat 
retractor thus showing only blue devils to the dwellers in the aaa 
cuy of London, erange and green devils to the inhabitants of the sister 

w, rather, step-daughter) island, and so forward wntil the seven 
component hues are made out, threugh the other vations of the 
earth 
al question, the 


s 


StOry Must be rea 


jsaid the bride. 


| so 


again. 


But what has this to do with the store? In order 1 answer i= 


“ Agh, agh,” said the Brown Man, as he placed! her shadow ; it raised one hand, and pointed the 


> 


“Tam!” said the bride. | 
The horse snorted, and the dog barked, and, al-| 
nost before the word was out of her mouth, they! 
were all whisked away out of sight. After travel- 
ling a day and a night, faster than the wind itself, 


‘the Brown Man pulled up his horse in the middle of 


the Mangerton mountain, in one of the most lone- 
some places that eye ever looked on. 

*« Here is my estate,” said the Brown Man. 

“« A’then, 1s it this wild bog you call an estate ?”’ 


‘‘Come in, wife; this is my palace,’ said the 
bridegroom. 
“What! a clay-hovel, worse than my mother’s ?”’ 
They dismounted, and the horse and the dog dis- 


appeared inan instant, with a horrible noise, which 


| the girl did not know whether to call snorting, bark- | 
iat all.” 


ing, or laughing. 
“ Are you hungry?” said the Brown Man. “Ii 
, there is your dinner.” 
« A handful of raw white-eyes, 
salt!” 

‘* And when you are sleepy, here is your bed,” 
he continued, pointing to a little straw in a corner, 
at sight of which Nora’s limbs shivered and trembled 


* and a grain of 


easily supposed that she did not 
nor did 


It may be 
make a very hearty dinner that evening, 
her husband either 

In the dead of the night, when the clock of 
Mucruss Abbey had just tolled one, a low neighing 
it the door, and a soft barking at the window, were 
heard. Nora feigned Brown Man 
passed his hand over her eyes and face. She snored 
“Tm coming,” said he, and he arose gently from 
In half an hour after, she felt him by her 

He Was As ¢ old as ice. 


sleep. The 


her side 
side again. 
The next night the same surnmons came. The 
Brown Man rose. The wife feigned sleep. He 
returned, cold. The morning 
The next night came. The bell tolled at Muc 
russ, and was heard across the lakes. The Brown 
Man rose again, and passed a light before the eyes 
of the feigning sleeper. None slumber so sound as 
they who wil, not aa. Her heart trembled, but 
her frame was quiet and firm. A voice at the door 


came 


| summoned the husband 


The earth is tossed 
hurry! hurry! if 


“You are very long coming 
up, and IT am hungry. Hurry! 
you would not lose all.” 

“Pm coming!” said the Brown Man. Nora 
rose and followed instantly. She beheld him at a 
distance, winding through a lane of frost nipt sallow 
trees. He often paused and looked back, and once 
or twice retraced his steps to within a few yards of 
the tree, behind which she had shrunk. The moon 
light, cutting the shadow close and dark about her, 
afforded the best concealment. He again proceed 
ed, and she followed. In a few minutes they 
reached the old Abbey of Mucruss. With a sick 
ening heart she saw him enter the chureh-yard 
The wind rushed through the huge yew-tree, and 
startled her. She mustered courage enough, how- 
ever, to reach the gate of the church-yard, and look 
in. The Brown Man, the horse, and the dog, were 
there, seated by an open grave, eating some ething ; > 
and glancing their brown, fiery eyes, about in every 
direction. ‘The moonlight shone full on them and 
her. Looking down toward her shadow on the 
she started with horror to observe it move, 
although she was herself perfectly still. It waved 
its black arms, and motioned her back. What the 
feasters said, she understood not, but she secmed 
still fixed to the spot. She looked once more on 


A 


4 Kind of potato 


earth, 


| creaked behind, and her husband entered. 


| her on his horse behind him, without more ado.—| way to the lane ; then, slowly rising from the 
| Are you all ready now t” 


‘ground, and confronting her, it walked rapidly off 
in that direction. She followed, as quickly as 
might be. 

She was scarcely in her straw, when the door 
He lay 
down by her side, and started. 

‘Uf! uf!” said she, pretending to be just awa 
kened, ‘‘ how cold you are!” 

“Cold, imaght Indeed, you're not very warm 
yourself, my dear, I’m thinking.” 

** Little admiration I shouldn’t be warm, and you 


_laving me alone this way at night, till my blood is 


snow broth, no less.”’ 

* Umph! said the Brown Man, as he placed his 
hand on her heart. ‘Ha! your heart is beating 
fast ?” 

** Little admiration it should. 
deed 


I am not well, in 
Chem praties and salt don’t agree with me 


**Umph!” said the Brown Man. 

The next morning, as they were sitting at the 
breakfast-table together, Nora plucked up a heart 
and asked leave to go to see her mother. The Brown 
Man, who ate nothing, looked at her in a way that 
made her think he knew all. She felt her spirit die 
away within her. 

“If you only want to see your mother,” said he, 
* there is no occasion for your going home. I will 
bring her to you here. I didn’t marry you to be 
keeping you gadding.” ox 

The Brown Man then went out and whistled fo 
They both came; and, ina 
very few minutes, they pulled up at the old widow's 
cabin door. 

The poor woman was very glad to see her son 
though she did not know what could bring 
him so soon 

** Your daughter sends her love to you, mother,’ 
says the Brown Man, the villain, 
obliged to you for 
clothes, as she’s going to give a grand party, and 
the dress-maker has disappointed her.” 

«To be sure, and welcome,” said the mother: 
and, making up a bundle of the clothes, she put 


his dog and his horse. 


in-law, 


“and she’d be 


a loand of a shoot of your best 


them into his hands. 

*Whogh! whogh!” said the horse, as they drove 
off, ‘‘ that was well done. Are we to have a mai! 
of her?” 

“ Easy, ma-coppuleen, and you'll get your ’nougl: 
before night,’ said the Brown Man, “ and you 
likewise, my little dog.”’ 

* Boh '” cried the dog, “I’m in no hurry—] 
hunted down a doe this morning, that was fed with, 
milk from the horns of the moon.” 

Often, in the course of that day, did Nora Guar 
go to the door, and cast her eye over the weary 
flat before it, to discern, if possible, the distan! 
figures of her bridegroom and mother. The dusk 
of the second evening found her alone in the des 
late cot. She listened to every sound. At lengt! 
the door opened, and an old woman, dressed ina 
new jock, and leaning on a staff, entered the hut 

‘OQ, mother, are you come?” said Nora, 
was about te rush into her arms, when the old w 
man stopped her. 

« Whisht! whisht! 
before the man to know how y: 
softly, in dread he’d hear you 
horse loose, in the swamp, abroad, ove: 

*©Q, mother! mother! such a story! 

* Whisht! easy again—how does he use y 

* Sarrow worse. ‘That straw my bed, and then 
white-eyes—and bad ones they are—all my diet 
And ’tisn’t that same, only——”’ 

*“Whisht! easy, agin '—he’ll hear yon 
Well?” 


my child !—I only stepped in 
ulike him? 
he’s turning th 


Spake 


may he 
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——_——— 
“I'd be easy enough, only for his own doings. f ** What do you mean ?”’ said Bonbenet. 


Listen, mother. The fusht night, I came about | 
twelve o'clock” —— 

“« Easy, speak easy, eroo! 

“ He got up at the call of the horse and the dog, | 
and staid out a good hour. He ate nothing next! 
day. The second night, and the second day, it 
was the same story. The third 

“Husht! husht !—well, the third night?” 

« The third night I said ’'d watch him. Mother, 
don't hold my hand so hard!....... He got up, and 1) 
got up after him.......... O, don’t laugh, mother, for. 
tis frightful !.............. 1 followed him to Mucruss 
church-yard........... Mother, mother, you hurt my 
hand..........] looked in at the gate—there was great 
moonlight there, and I could see every thing as 
plain as day.’ 

“« Well, darling—husht ! softly !—what did you 
see t” 

*« My husband by the grave, and the horse........... 
Turn your head aside, mother, for your breath is very 
ene and the dog and they e: 
are not my mother !”’ shrieked the miserable girl, as 
the Brown Man flung off his disguise, and stood be- 
fore her, grinning worse than a blacksmith’s face 
through a horse-collar. He just looked at her one 
moment, and then darted his long fingers into her 
bosom, from which the red blood sponted in so many 
streams. She was very soon out of all pain, anda 
merry supper the horse, the dog, and the Brown 
Man, had that night, by all accounts. 








THE CONJUROR'S APPRENTICE, 
A FAIRY TALE. 


THERE was once upon a time a young man named 
Alexis, who was of an exceedingly promising ap- 
pearance, perfectly well made, and as beautiful as 
the day. His parents had died from sheer poverty ; 
and the care of lis education had devolved on his 
grandfather, who was named Bonbenet, and by 
whom he had been sent to school. It was a thou- 
sand pities that Bonbenet was not rich, for if he had 
been, he would have given lis grandson an excel- 
lent education. As, however, he had not wealth 
enough to make a nobleman of him, he did the next 
best thing in his power, and bound him apprentice 
to a tailor, who was called La Rancune. This was 
a most famous tailor, lived in the extremely fashion- 
able part of the town, and charged higher for his 

oats than Mapes does in our degenerate di ays. He 
gave a most stylish air to the whole figure ; invented 
the fashions ; and, what was most singular of all, he 
employed no men, never worked himself, and yet 
his clothes were always finished and sent home on 
the appointed day. Many people did not scruple 
to say, that it was Old Nick himself who worked; 
but, as La Rancune got very rich, he did not car 
for what any body said--as rich people never do 
Alexis had been apprenticed one year. His grand- 
father, who went frequently to see him, found him 
sometimes occupied in turning the spit, sometimes 

leaning his master’s rooms, but never at work on 
the shopboard. This grieved the cld man so much 
that he took it to heart, and became bilious, til! he 
grew as yellow asacitron. In good truth, he had 
he cause to be contented with the tailor, for Alexis 
was so ignorant of the art of sowing that he could 
hot even have made a corn-sack. Bonbenet re 

solved to take him away from La Rancune, and to 
place him elsewhere. This, however, was not easy 
for a man so poor as Ronbenet; and he was ponder- 
ing as to the means of finding another master for the 
lad, when Alexis, perceiving the old man’s 
clung round his neck, and s aid. 

* Do not afflict yourself, grandad; if I have not 
earned to make a coat, I have 
else.” 


s dists css, 


leamed something 


** Really,” replied Alexis, “‘ ] am not so great a 
fool as people take me for: I] know a great many 
‘curious tricks. M. La Rancune,”’ continued he, 
** used to shut himself up occasionally in his private | 


room ; and, as I had nothing better to do, I indulged | 
"my curiosity by peeping through the keyhole. | saw! 


him do some astonishing feats. By only speaking 
two words, which I remember perfectly well, he 
could assume the form of a mouse.” 

*« Nonsense !”’ exclaimed Bonbenet ; 
is it that you are telling me? It is impossible! 

«It is so possible,” replied Alexis, “ that, if you! 
please, I will immediately transform myself into a 
dog.” 

** Well,” said Bonbenet, ‘ let me see 

At the same instant an extraordinarily beautiful | 
little dog appeared in the room, and began frolick 
ing about. 

Bonbenet was not a little astonished at this meta- 
morphesis, but he loved his grandson too well to wish 
he should remain a dog all his life ; and so he called 
out, to him, very urgently , to resume his own shape 

Alexis, who was an obedient lad, imstantly obeyed 
him. 

** Well, grandfather,” said he to Bonbenet, “ is 
not this a better secret than to know how to sew up 
acoatt Do not trouble yourself,” he continued ; 
* you have taken care of me ever since the death} 
of my parents—it is now but fair that I should pro- 
vide for you. To-morrow morning I will transform 
myself into a beautiful horse: you shall lead me to 


“what stuff, 


| 
’ 
> } 


” ' 


| market, and try to sell me for a hundred pistoles ; 


only mind you bring the halter back with you, and 


all will go on very well.” 

The next morning Alexis took the form of as fine 
Bonbenet took him t 
the market, where every one who saw him was de 
lighted. The jockeys bid for him as high as eiglity 
pistoles, but Bonbenet stood out for a hundred. La 
Rancune, who was not pleased with the horse he 
drove, and wanted a better, came to market to look 
for one. He no sooner cast his eyes on Bonbenet’s 
horse than he wished to possess him; but, knowing 
Bonbenet to be a poor man, he said to himsell, 
** what does all this mean? This old man is a beg- 
gar: where has he got this horse? I very much 
fear that his grandson has discovered my secret. | 
must find this out.’ At this same tine, looking 
through a magic glass which he carried, he disco 
vered his apprentice under the form of a horse, and 
iminediately resolved to be revenged. 

“* How imuch,”’ said he to the old man, “ do you 
ask for this horse ?” . 

‘** A hundred pistoles,”’ replied the old man ; “ and 
you shall not have him for one liard less.” 


a horse as ever was seen. 


La Rancune, who would have given ten thousand 
to have been revenged on his apprentice, counted 
out the hundred pieces to Bonbenet. The old man, in 
a transport of delight, prepared to take off the hal- 
ter; but the purchaser, who knew what the conse- 
quences would be, said, ‘ leave me the halter, and 
here is a pistole to buy another.” 

Boubenet took the pistole without thinking any' 
harm could come of it, and returved to his house to. 
wait for Alexis; who, as you may guess, now that) 
he had got into La Rancune’s power, was pretty 
sure not to return. 

La Rancune, having led his horse home, fastened 
his nose to the rack with the halter, and, instead of 
hay and corn, regaled him with a torrent of hard 
blows. He was treated in the same cruel manner 
for three days by the tailor, and was just ready to 
expire, with pain and hunger, when two daughters || 
of La Rancune took compassion on him 

** Good heaven,” said the elder, “ how cruel our 
fatheris! Why does he treat this poor beast with so 
much barbarity ?”’ 


| was under lost its force, and h 


| to run to the stable to beat his horse; and, 


«| pity him from my heart,” said the younger ; 
“ let us take him something to eat. He ought, at 
least, to be well fed, to support all the beating he 
receives.” 

** With all my heart, 
him.” 

They then went to the stable, gave the horse 
plenty to eat, and afterward led him to drink at the 
river. The moment he felt wre ater, the spell he 
was freed. The 
thirst which then tormented him al him envy the 
fish, and so he changed himself into a carp, that he 
might drink at his ease. 

You may fancy that the tailor’s daughters were 


” said the elder, “‘ let us feed 


| not alittle surprised, but after weeping a little to 


no purpose, they returned home, very much grieved 
to have lost so fine a horse, and frightened out of 
their wits at the idea of their father’s anger. As 
they expected, his first care on his return home was 
not find 
ing him, he immediately inquired what liad become 
of him. His daughters, drowned in tears, told him 
all that had happened. He whipped the younger, 
and boxed the ears of the aay and then, trans 
forming himself into a heron, he hovered over the 
surface of the river, trying to find his apprentice 
whom he imagined must have changed himself int 
a little fish, and whom he would have devoured if 
caught him. He caught all the smal! 
after the other; but, not find 
ing Alexis among them, he thought he must have 
transformed himself into a carp. Then he took the 
form of a large net; and, casting himself into the 
two hundred 


he could have 
fish in the river one 


river, drew on the bank, at one pull, 
carp. He looked at each of them most narrowly ; but 
not finding the one he sought, be threw himself in 
Most certainly the unfortunate 
Alexis must have been discovered, in the careful 
search which the magician had made, if he had not 
taken the precaution to quit the river after having 
quenched his thirst; and, as he foresaw that La 
Rancune would be informed by his daughters of the 
way by which he had escaped from their hands, and, 
would most certainly fish for him, he 


for the second time 


in that case, 
immediately metamorphosed himself into a diamond, 
and, by this artifice, eluded all the vigilance and te- 
sentment of La Rancune. The latter, tired of catch 

ing only carp, returned home, swearing within him 

self, that he should never die contented unless he 
should first have destroyed his apprentice. 

Near the river was a magnificent palace, mhabhit 
ed by a king, who had an exceedingly beautiful 
daughter. This princess often walked on the banks 
of the river with her attendants, and one day per 


‘ceiving a stone of uncommon brilliancy on the shore, 


she picked it up. The princess was delighted with 
it, and instantly sent it to a jeweller, who set it 
in a ring, which was more beautiful than any one 
that had ever before been seen. Alexis, who was 
in reality this stone, was very well contented at be 
ing in the princess’s hands, but his joy was sec 
changed into apprehension. La Rancune, who by 
his art had discovered that Alexis, in the shape of a 
ring, was the delight of the princess, was already 
pondering on the means to obtain p n of him 
The king fell into an illness, which the physicians 
soon contrived to render incurable. All the court 
was thrown into the greatest consternation. ‘The 
king, who was by no means in a hurry to die, cars 


3$SCS8Si 


a proclamation to be made throughout his khingdor 
that he would give half his possessions aud !} 
daughter’s hand in marriage, to the person wh 
should effect his cure. J.a Rancune did not allow 


this opportunity to escape him; he went to the king 


‘and, having cured him, said, 


“ Sire, I know that the half of y 
longs to me, and that, a: 


ur kingdom be 
ye word of a king is invi 


olable, it only remains for me to marry the 


princess 
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but I do not wish it. All the reward I ask, sire, is, |‘‘ there is nothing in the world that I would not) THE REPOSITORY. 

that the princess will make me a present of a ring willingly give to procure you one half hour’s health ;| 

which she has in her possession.” | but as for this ring, with your permission, I shall not| , -— 
** Is it possible,”’ said the king, “ that you con-, give it.” SES HAE CF MY ConsetE. 


| A lady, upon being reproached with insensibility, 


tent yourself with so moderate a reward, when you, ‘‘ How!”’ said the king in a passion, “ is it thus, salen 
have a right to demand a much more considerable | ungrateful girl, that you repay the affection I have #4 an unnatural coldness of disposition, made the 
one ?” always shown you?” | following reply :—“ The austere coldness and in- 


“ Yes, sire,” replied La Rancune ; “Iam, thank) ‘ My father,” replied the princess, “ do not let! *€Sibility you reproach me with, and perhaps think 
a constitutional defect, is neither the effect of pru- 








heaven! neither troubled with ambition nor with | us put ourselves in a passion. You cannot, with any) : 
love.” | justice, accuse me of want of affection toward you ;| “¢!Y, nor the melancholy scruples of a silly girl. Be- 
“Very well,” said the king; ‘‘ then come to- all my ladies of honour can bear witness, that during i lieve me above such little motives of action 3 believe 
morrow morning to my levee, and I will not only ‘your illness I never ceased crying : but, for my ring, | that my blood often clooutates we ngemy peters ) 
give you this rng, but also, if you desire it, the cas-| ] own, that I cannot part with it. La Rancune,” that I know there is but one spring in the year of 
ket containing all the rest of my daughter’s jewels.”’ || continued she, “ can take, if he chooses, the share life, and that love is combined with and attached to f 
‘«* Great prince,” replied the tailor, “‘ you are too, of your kingdom that belongs to me. I shall not hamanity ; nay, I wil ae Sas ys believe f 
generous, but I only wish for the ring which I have care about it; J will retire into a convent, where | — Cupid, in certain attire, has as many charms in F 
mentioned ; and, since your majesty promises me shall live more happily with my ring than I should my eyes as in those of the rest of my sex; yet, alter . 
that, I am contented to rely on your word.” on your throne without it.” all these confessions, which I make with pleasure } 
During this time the princess (who wasignorantof)— « Zounds!” said the king, who was in so great a and openness, as artifice and disguise are only the ‘ 
the conversation that had passed between her father rage that he could not help swearing, “ this is refuge ot little minds, for which I have no occasion tl 
and La Rancune) was shut up in herchamber with strange. Is it possible to be so fond of a trinket! ' teli you, that, as much as I honour love, I despise . 
her favourite attendant, conversing on the conva-| Well,” continued he, in a transport of passion he |’Y°"> and detest their perfidious flames, their de- : 
lescence of the king. and the conditions of the edict | could not control, “ I will punish you, by taking ceitful arts, with their falee vows, alas! often, but ti 
that he had published. away all these jewels that you love so much, and | too mace coocited by our coomulons 6e%, merely be e 
“ How wretched,” said she, “is the fate of prin- | will shut you up in a tower.” cause they feel no trace of suc h perfidy in their own a 
cesses! The victims of political arrangements, they) This threat brought the princess to her senses; gentle bosoms. But if you would see my frigid sys- , 
are often united to men who have no merit but their | and, perceiving that she could not keep her ring, ‘™ vanish into air, let fortune throw inte my way . 
good fortune. As for me,” continued she, weeping, | she pulled the case out of her pocket, and opened | >“ ha man, as my imagination sometimes creates, ts 
 T am still more to be pitied; for I am on the point) jt, Ja Rancune wished to take it, but the princess and whom I am afraid is only to be found there; ri 
of marriage with a villainous tailor, who has a red) desired him to stand back foran impudent fellow as however, take my mental picture of him. He must in 
beard, and is, moreover, so ugly, that I am sure] he was, and not to approach her nearer. Then have a gentle, though lively temper, to hide a strong r 
never can love him.” showing him a ring, she asked if that was the one and masculine mind. His « Xpressions of attachment te 
Although the lady of honour was a clever woman, | he wished to have ? must neither be dictated by avarice nor vanity, but pe 
she thought this such an ill assorted match, that she “ No,” replied he. pro eed directly from a feeling heart. He must be ei 
did not know what to say to console the poor prin- “Is this it?’’ continued she, showing him another. well informed without pretensions, serious without sp 
cess, therefore she also wept; but while they were « No.” answered he. melancholy, free without licentiousness, and, in B: 
thus afflicting themselves they perceived, much to!) At Jast she produced the ring in question. short, carry nothing to excess but love and pru- z 
their astonishment, that the princess’s ring enlarged. La Rancune suddenly stretched out his hand to dence; way, he may charm all my sex and adore— ai 
By imperceptible degrees it assumed the form of a) .eize it, but the princess: flinging it on the ground only me. He must hide his pasee® & public, as I wu 
young man, beautiful as the god of love—in short, it) with all her force, it changed into a pomegranate, desire no other proots of it there, but a passing of 
was Alexis which burst, and scattered the seeds all over the glance to convey the feelings of bis heart, which tic 
« Do not be alarmed, princess,” said he, address- | room. nobody must observe but myself. In private he may bas 
ing himself to the king’s daughter, ‘‘ and deign to!) Then La Rancune, showing his power to the make up tor public restraint, by breathing a chaste tar 
listen to the recital of my misfortunes.” | whole court, transformed himself into a cock, and jand delicate passion; and, if he merit it, he may by 
After he had related them in a most touching) began picking up all the pips one after another probably hear of a reciprocal flame, pure as the love ) 
manner, he added : | When he thought he had swallowed them all, he that fans it. To render this union of heart more tr 
** La Rancune nows asks me of the king as the) strutted proudly before the princess, who wished he durable, he must be my guide, my friend, my coun of 
price of his cure. For the love of heaven! do not! had been with his friend and ally in the lower re sellor, and my lover, so that when near him, my os 
give me up to the fury of the most barbarous of men.|| gions. Just at this moment, however, a little seed, mind may sequare elevation and grandeur. Yes, | of 
Ah! if you had witnessed the blows he used to give | which had not been seen, owing to a cobweb which confess it, should fortune throw such a man in my 
me in his stable, you would not wonder that I dread! covered it, changed itself into a fox, flew upon the | W4Y> ™y coldness would vanish at his approach, like a 
to fall again into such hands.” cock, and strangled it in the twinkling of an eye. S"°W 19 sunshine, and I would accompany his foot- ca 
Alexis excited the compassion of the princess so | All the court appeared petrified at this prodigy, and St®PS at all times, and in all places; but whether in giv 
forcibly, that she promised to use all her etforts to, preserved the most unbroken silence, until Alexis, a collage, or a palace, I woud never deign to - “ | 
save him from his enemy. quitting the shape of the fox, reassumed his own stow athought. ‘Till that ido! of my aeest and mind “ 
* But,” said she, ‘if my father compels me, what figure, and saluted the king and princess with such’ be realized, I — pers - please, and shall — po 
must I do?” an admirable air that they were enchanted. This |¥¢' ™ ™Y coldness, which never cost me an eff ‘ une 
“ Throw me against the wall with all your) prince immediately summoned his council, when it | Phe group of admirers, whom my feeble charms a ~ 
strength,” replied Alexis, “and do not trouble | was decreed, by unanimous consent, that, as Alexis ‘4¢t, are not Gattering to me. I despise their sents — 
yourself about the result.” | was in reality the cause of the king’s restoration to, ™¢Pts, with their little arts to please, and yawn a! me 
The conversation lasted a considerable time, and, health, he ought to marry the princess. The mo- their incense. Let them seek the weak and the ie 
the lady of honour, who was an experienced person, narch, who approved all that his ministers advised, vain, who will listen to their sighs and eufiering» en; 
perceived that the princess found Alexis very much thought this opinion perfectly just; and, according- the zephyr beads the reed, but has no effect on th Phe 
to her taste, and that she would have had no objec-| ly, asked his daughter whether she would object to sturdy oak. 7 
tion if he had been the person to whom the king) marry a man of such ignoble origin. DUAREST LOVE, BELIEVE ME. - 5 
was indebted for his cure. As it was late, the prin- | “ Ah! no, my father,” replied the princess, WhO) p. yet ive, helieve mo, | Pairest hopes may peris— seri 
cess undressed herself; but, before she went to bed, was passionately enamoured of Alexis, ‘* content- ‘ Though eee depar, x birmest friends may chang: dum 
she obliged Alexis to resume the figure of the ring. | ment exceeds riches, and his amiable qualities make “shies taithial ueart. pee pel rest 
Next day, in the presence of La Rancune, the him equal to any prince.” : ee ee | Dreams of fame and grandeu oh 
king said to the princess, Bonbenet was summoned to witness his grandson's) Bur the vows ‘we plighted | . Kud in biter teare— = 
* My daughter, you know the obligations that I happiness, who, on the following day was united to_ — — Seow ee | _ With the lapse of years ; sv 
am under to La Raneune. He leaves me in quiet the princess with all possible solemnity and _—e i "pe tae oo : AW caker wg at Pe ss lisg: 
possession of my kingdom, and, far from aspiring to. ficence, and they lived very happily for ever after- “i accneen” «f° Garalea eee equi 
your hand, be will be contented with a ring that wards : Se es a nh 
you have im your jewel case. As you have always === INTERNAL EVIDENCE. aa 
been so good and obedient, I flatter myself that you The best of riches is contentment; the worst of | 4 jan of subtle reason lag asked | The terms of disputative ar! renee 
will willingly grant what he demands.”’ poverty, low spirits me arc ole nee | fhe tald tle bund equa bho hew i 


‘ Father,” replied the princess, most respectfully,’ The most incurable disease is iguorance Luat proved his Bible truce * | Aud only answered, * H 
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H Black letter —\t is singular, that although most other Evu- 


iy 


|, mans still obstinately adhere to the use of the old-fashioned 


it ag : 
Education.--Where there are ten persons who acquire a 


* | ropean nations have adopted the Roman alphabet, the Ger | knowledge of Latin and Greek, there are, perhaps, not more 


|| than five who study French, two who learn Spanish or Ita 


Map of New-York.—We have examined with much plea- i biack lewer. The former is certainly evtitied to the prefer- lian, and not more than one who masters the German. Of 
sure an improved and very beautiful Map of this city, lately | ace. not only on account of its clearness and beauty, but ||those who acquire only the dead languages, a great oumber 


pub 
which the whoie island was laid out by commissioners, and 
which plan is adhered to in building the new parts of the city. 
It is unnecessary to say, that this plan is calculated in an 
eminent degree to unite the advantages of health, beauty, 
and convenievce. If any defect can be pointed out, it ap- 
pears to us it is the want of more public squares; and, had 
there been twice the number, we are well persuaded there 
would have been none too many for ornament, and for the 
future convemence and comfort of the citizens. The old 
parts of our city will remain an everlasting reproach to past 
generations. There are such multiplied evidences of a dis- 
graceful spirit of avarice, combined with a stuyid and narrow 
policy, that we find it difficult to express our utter detesta- 
tion of them; and the present generation are burdened with 
oppressive taxes, chiefly with a view to correct those abuses 


For a series of years, our corporation have been incessantly | 


occupied in remedying some of the evils entailed upon us from 
the want of a seasonable and judicious policy; but many still 
remain, and must for ever remain, for the annoyance and 
hatred of posterity. These remarks suggested themselves 
incidentally, while we were contemplating the map just men 
tioned ; but we trust, nevertheless, they will have a bearing 
on the sobject to which we beg leave respectfully to call the 
attention of the corporation It is known to every one, that 
Broadway, this queen of streets, after preserving a perfectly 
straight course from the Battery to the Sailor’s Snug Harbour, 
so called, there makes au unseemly bend. This is the more 
to be regretted, because, with a very slight variation from a 
right line, and by the removal of only a few impediments of 
inconsiderable value, it could be made to unite with the 
Fourth Avenue Of the utility and beauty of such an improve 
meut, there could be no question; and we do not believe a 
mea-ure could be adopted thai would meet with so many com 
mendations, and with such unequivocal approbation, from the 
citizens. It will be seen ata glance, that here would be 
splendid Avenue, running in almost a straight line from the 
Battery to Harlem River. When we shall have donbied our 
population, and when the wealth of every clime shail have 
been profusely poured into our lap, this Avenue, we believe, 
would present a display of grandeur, wealth, and eciegance, 
aurivalied by any other city on earth. It would be a theme 
of admiration and delight to strangers, as well as of gratifica 
tion and commendable pride to the citizens We therefore 
with all becoming deference, earnestly invite the attention of 
our guardians to a matter which we deem of great impor 
tance, and which will assurediy be found covrected with ma 
ny interesting consequences. 


Curious instance of trrony.—Some ambassadors came from 


Troy to console Domitian, the Roman emperor, on the death , 
As, however, they had been rather tardy in, 


of his brother 
their respectinl embassy, the emperor replied by consoling 
them for the death of Hector, who had been killed upwards 
of a thousand years betore. 


A bear story.—A late Irish paper relates the following 
anecdote : In the town of Kilkenny, or Kilpatrick, or Kil 
many, or Kilmore, or some other town in Ireland—for we 
give it from memory, and will not answer for the correctness 
of the name—-how-bills were posted up, informing the pub 
lic that a very sagacions bear would perform divers wonder- 
ful tricks, for the amusement of those whe would pay the sum 
required. Ihe bear drew very crowded houses, and received 
uncommon applause, for he excelled all the learned bears 
that had ever been exhibited. He conld growl to the tune of 
“Saint Patrick’s day in the morning,” and the “ Rogue's 
March,” and would also signify the time of day by marking 
figures with his paw im the saod. One night, being kept 
Steady to his tricks for several hours io succession, he at 
ength grew tired and sullen, and refused to play his part 
The keeper, to urge him to his duty, gave him several seve ve 
raps with a shillaly, at which the bear cried out, “Och! 
evrse you, Pat! why do you strike so hard?" This speech 
{ the bear seemed no less wonderful than the Irish echo de 
scribed in a well known anecdote :* the audience were struck 
dumb with amazement; but one, more collected than the 
test, mounted the stage, and with his jackknife ripped ap 
the body of the beast, when out hopped “ a nate Irishman!” 
The bear was a kind of a bull, for be proved to be human. 
The internal had been enclosed in a machine similar to those 
used in melo-dramas to represent animals ; and, in this rough 
disguise, had played the queer pranks above related. This is 
equal to one of Mr. Cooper's bare-faced stories in the ‘* Last 
it the Mohicans.” 











* A traveller was once telling of a wonderful echo he had witness- 
ed in the grotto of Antiparos, by which the voice of the speaker is 
repeated several times. An Irishman standing by, replied, “ That's 
wothing; for 1 kvew of a place in Ireland, where. if you call out 

Hew «ye do, Pat” an echo wilJ answer, * Pretty well. Lthamk vou.’ ” 


| their attachment to * the father /and," and every thing which 
| belongs to it, persist ip using the ancient character It ts 
well known, that trifling obstacies of a showy kind often have 
| more weight with us than others, in reaiity more lormidabie, 
but less obvious to the senses Thus, it is the opinion of a iate 
English tourist in Germany, that there would be five German 
| readers in England where there is now ove, if the language 
was geverally privted in the Romaw instead of the Gothic 
character. In other words, many persons who would other- 
| wise be willing to study it, are, by the outiandi-h appearance 
of the text, trightened away trom the Qlorden Boek. 


A dull trick.— We have received a doleful communication 
| from one who signs himself * a subscriber,” being. as well 
‘as we can make out, a jeremiad on the death of a medical 
gentieman. The spelling, and every thing about it, ts a» la 
mentabie as the subject; and we are puzzied to conjecture 
whether it was penned in sober, but ignorant earnest, or 
with a view of vililying the doctor's memory, or quizzing 
ourselves. As, however, itcame allthe way from a southern 
state, with the postage unpaid, we are inclined to the latter 
opinion Uf this be the case, the writer has given one of the 
most genuine specimens of stupid Waggery and idiotic mis 
chief that we have ever known. 





|| Honour.—* T. Moore,” says an English paper, * has given 
|| up bis intention of writing a comedy for Covent Garden, and 
| hay most honourably returned to the managers the retaining 
fee they bad advanced on the occasion.” This can mean 
| nothing else than that Mr. Moore had received a sum of mo 
|ney in advance, for which he was to write a comedy; bat 
alterwards declining to produce the play, be returned the 
money Now we should not look upon this as an extraordi 
‘nary instance of honourable conduct, as the London editor 
seems to consider it, but a piece of common, every day 
honesty, such as any man who was not a swindler would 
|| practice, as a matter of course We will give a parallel 
lease, and see how it will sound.—Mr. John Smith receiv ed 
of Mr. William Brown five dollars, tor a barrel of flour, which 
he was to furnish the nextday ; but, beimg unable to procure 
it, be had the extraordinary honour, and astouishins 
vimity, to return the five dollars to its nghtful owner! 


magna 


De Roos’s Travels.—Avnother English tourist has editied 
hix countrymen with his sapient observations on the stave of 
~ociety, institutions, and political strength of America As 
he ws called the Honourable Frederick De Roos, we should 
eaturally look for candour and truth in his journal; but it i. 
vot overstocked with those good qualities He i not, how 
ever, of the school of Mr. Ashe, and lies upon different prin 
ciples. The famous traveller last named seemed te make the 
gratification of his constitutional malignity the object of lis 
tonnumerable fakehoods; but the Honourable Mr. De Rox 
generally seews oniy te bounce where he has not time to as 

certain the truth, and where it would be less amnsing o1 
seceptable to his readers.* Mr. Ashe’s lies, to borrow some 
of Mrs. Opie’s terms, are lies of spite—but Mr. De Rons’s 
and there are some places 


| those of interest and necessity ; 
| where, astonishing as it may seem, he actually adheres to 
| veracity ’ 
' His remarks on our naval resources Contain some shrewdness, 
Itis the fashion of the day 


athe privi 


and shows something hke candid good nature.+ 


but « vast deal of one-sided-ness. 





i} lor every writer to coin new words, and we ciai 
| lege—it is, indeed, an important right, since the materials for 
| new ideas are pretty much exhausted. But this is a digres 
sion; and, to return t<o Mr. De Roos, he is a new illustration 
of the optical keenness peculiar to English travellers. He 
was in the United States only three weeks, and the greater 
| part of that time he was scudding from town to town in steam 
| boats and stage coaches. Most of his observations must have 
| been made from the decks of the one, and the windows of the 
other; and yet it is surprising how much and bow clearly he 
saw! He not only viewed every object in a different—but, 
of course, a truer light, than the dull eved natives—and, 
sometimes, saw “* what was not to be seen !"’ 
imagined, that long and close scrutivy alone can make a fo 
reigner minutely acquainted with the national character and 
| state of society in any country; but Mr. De Roos has proved 
it to be false. 


It is generally 





* We have a blunt, but not an untrue saying, “Show me a liar 
and I will show you a thief,” which is verified in Mr. Ashe. la the 
}eourse of his travels be swindled Dr. Goforth, of Cincinnati, out of « 
mammoth’s skeleton: this incident, however, he did not think pr ‘per 
to relate in bis beok, probably from an insarmountable aversion to 
the narration of facts / 
| t We risk something in making this aesertion, as many will, no 
| doube, consider it a libel on the great body of British tourists in 
America. Dut, reader, this is not all. We say it boldly, aud care not 
who hears—that, although it is not generally known or credited 
j there is a number of English travellers, who, in speaking of this 
country, have occasionally wid the truth, and twe or three who are 
Leven quite free from intentional Gts. 





lished by Mr. Goodrich, which shows also the plan on also of its general use in Christendom ; but the mynheers, i») take no pains to retain their learning alter leaving school, 


|\and, ina few years, their memory leaves a very faint im- 
|| pression of it. Some few, as teachers, and in the pursuit of 
|jother professions where classical learning tw indispensable, 
||appty their erudition to practical use ; and others, contract- 
|| ing a strong partiality to the ancient authors, devote most of 

their leisure hours to the study of them, and thu. make their 
|| acquirements the means of a refived, but rather laborious 
|| kind of amusement. Such persons, no doubt, derive much 
|| pleasure from their favourite branch of reading, but they are 

very apt to contract a prejudice against ail others. and negiect 
j and despise every thing modern, We know of many who 

have read every thing to be found in the literature of Greece 

avd Rome, and yet have never perused the productions of 

Milton, and have a very slender acquaintance with the Bri- 
|| tish classics generally. These learned readers find scarcely 
| any thing in their favourite department, the pith of which 
ali its 


they might not enjoy by means of translationus—not 


j 
treshness, it is true—but is the difference sufficient to repay 
them for the trouble it costs, and the time w! 


devoted to more practically useful studies? 


ich might be 
On the other 
band, these who make themselves acquainted with the mo 
dern languages above mentioned, may tind abundance of 
excellent works, of which no versions have ever been made 
| their learning ts also of incalculable service in travelling and 
conversing with foreigners. Hi the principal object in the 
study of strange dialects is the acquirement of new weas 
there can then be no doubt, that almost ary scholar who is 
not able to master both the dead and living languages, would 
spend his time more protitably at the latter than ¢ 
and the same labour necessary to gain a thoror 





former 
zh a juaint 


ance with Greek and Latin, would enable any one to tearn 


the four modern tongues belore named 


Mrs. Hilson The last number of the Philadel lia edition 
of the “ American Acting Theatre,’ co: 
ness of this interesting lady, in the character of Margaret 


Bourne, Broadway, is agent for the work in 


} 


tains a striking like 


Iverreach 
this city. 





Lamentahble accident —** The editor of the Darien Gazette 
says the Boston Statesman, “ whose maniteld mishaps, du 
ring a short abdication of his editorial throne, we lately ne 


ticed, has again been subjected to a deplorable mistertune 
The circumstances, he saves, are as follow On Sunday 
last, as the editor’s boy, Davy. was bringing the editor his 
dinner in a calabash, consisting of pea-soup and a pig's ¢ 


asquall of wi d strack h and upset the calabash on his 





hus, in ove antecky 
' 


head, and the coatents over his hide 


moment, was our editor deprived of his hard earned dinner 
Miss Burnpins, who witnessed the accident, is of opinion Che 
boy would have been scalded, if the soup had Leen hot 

“Ab! little think the gay, licentious, pr 1°” me little do 
they think who amuse their leisure hours with the labours of 
editors, to what mishaps the scribbling tribe are subject. It 
this uniortunate editor has any delinquent subseribers, their 
wicked consciences ought to smite them beyond all enda 


We beheve 


acewents would much oftener ha; pen to editors 


rance, on reading the above story of his woes 





that sir 
were it vot that so many of them have no dinner to lore 





— 
MARRIED, 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. De. Lyell, Mr. James Job ntoM 
Mary Ann Cretten 

On the 4th inst. Jeremiah Prown, Jan. to Deborat Matte ut 

On the 4th jest. by ihe Kev. Dr. Drownlee, Mr. Jacob Db. Dowler \ 
Miss Ano Fliza B rt 

On the Sth inst 


ty the Rev. Mr. Meeker, Mr. Abraham Meserole t 
Miss Cornelia S. Cor 

On the Sth inst, ty the Rev. Mr. Ludlow, the Rew. Peter J. Gulici 
to Miss Fanny H. Thomas 

On the (th best. by the Rev. Dr. WoMurray, Mr. Asa Welder 


to Miss Bliza Nunn 

On the @&h inet. by the Rew Dr. I n, Mr. N. L. Coombes 
printer, of this city, to Miss Phebe UC. Moore, of Woodbridge, New 
Jersey 

On the Oth inet tw the Rew. Mr, Maclay, Vr. & uel Rogers t 
Miss Catherine BE. Mayo 

im the Sth vost. by the Rev. Dr. Power, M ¥ VM. Imte 

Miss Marietta Hulbbeil 

DIED 

On the Sd inst, Mr. Asa Holden, aged ve 

On the Sd inst. Mr George Newport , ,eul 

Om the @th inst. Mr. Miebacl Healy, a year 

On the 6th inst. Mr Edmund Wars ‘ 

On the 7th inst. Mr. George I aged 

Gn the Oth inst. at Bloomfien!, No 4. Mr. dines G ‘ 
years, a native of Paisley. Scot 

On the Sth inst. Tames Vor baq wr 

On the Sth jast. Mrs. Sat 

On the 9th inst. Mr. San wel ¢ rar ed P 

On the Sth inst. Mr. George Cannon, oped 72 vear 
} On the 10th inst. Mr rah W wok, rn x 

On the 10th inet. Mr. Nic! Vishe ed e 

The City Ln-pector report's the Bene ney 


sons, during tre past week, 
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| | THE DRAMA 
POETICAL DEPARTMENT. FOR THE MIRROR. | E DRAMA. 
~~ —— THE BEAMY SUN OF PLEASURE. | At the Park theatre, the other evening, Mr Hackett 
| deities sah atin | performed Richard Hl. after the manner of Kean. [| 
+ . wea sun as e ° . 
#£OR THE MIRROR. y , |; was better than his former effort, and the two last acts 
Once shed on me its cheering light ; - : ; 
TO Ss M. were quite spirited ; but still it was too much like what all 
My heart then felt the treasure, } 
; “4. imitations are. Mr. Hackett may possess tragic powers— 
Buppine beside the parent stem, But now ‘tis changed to gloomy night. » “ - 
- ; if so, why does he not endeavour to use them boldly ? 
A lovely little loweret grew, H Once Joy danced round with fleetness : Panes m th ' is lik : 
AP ty : | . A ‘ amping them with an assumed manner, is like a stre 
Gem'd like a fairy diadem, With glowing torch of lambent fire | nt . J . 2 yshonetnn.< 
é ; sah, , |, Warrior's rendering useless bis muscular limbs, by squeez- 
With pearly drops of morning dew, } She came—(and all was sweetness ')— | , 
‘ ? |, ‘ug them into another man’s armour. 
When [ returned, at even-tide, To satisfy each tund desire. | ; : , 
; ; - : . | Messrs. Forrest and Wilson commenced their new en \ 
Lo! it had drooped its head, and died But Care usurped possession : i} ' - 
| Tien Meneens's eke on endian Gee | gagement at the Bowery on the same evening, in the 
: die — | as p's _ = a" -_ 
1 did not grieve to see it fade, And “o eg" “ane | tragedy of Damon and Pythias. Mr. Forrest's powerf! 
: . ow . ny s 1} . 4 
So fragrant in its withering; i Di ttt vs take a pa re || enactment of Damon is toe well known to need particular 
. rensec » . e . , . . 
And as around its leaves were laid, i} 8 odaits cdi enien Aataitieilis ‘notice. Suffice it to say, that he evinced his usual energy - 
. . j 4 € = v. . = . “ 
[ thought of renovating spring— {| Olu P : y" arti 8 = Mr. Wilson deserves much commendation for his very 
: age ¢ anguish draws amain— : . ‘ ; ; ¢ 
The sunny smniles that on her wait, - - “~ th . a “ae i | spirited performance of Pythias. His was the best repre 
. . Am rf 1 us oug 4 ign | eee . 
And wioter, drear and desolate | : a B | sentation of the character that we have witnessed, nor did 
| Joy's chalice bright is fill'd with pain. { : now 
And weil { knew the power that gave Is there no balm for sorrow ? we ever before see him play so well. e believe that his 
; : | abilities are very considerable, when he takes sufficient oF 


Its fragile form a being hee | ? 


No bliss beyond the scene of tears ’ 
¢ pains to show them forth. 


Mr. Sandford contemplates opening his elegant and 


Would all its scattered relics save, Has hope vo future merrow 


And bid them bloom another year . . . . 
as To cancel all our griefs and fears 7 & 

And could I bless that Power the less } 3 : ‘ pleasant establishment on the twenty-fourth instant. He 
Yes, far in ficlds of glory, : e 

For nipping it in tenderness ? - ¢ has selected an admirable company. and, we presume, 
“ In the Elysian clines above, ; = : 2 

’ judging from the location, convenience, and beauty of his 


Ah, no! then cease, my gentle friend, For all, young, old, and hoary, = . : to 
¢ ’ ’ house—he will have a successful campaign. No manager 




















To mourn thy nurseling's early doom— angs st coronal of love ANTOINSTIE . > 
. : ee + Saee Hangs the blest coronal ais en deserves more trom the hands of the public than M le 
Spring will again the rose-leaf send, _- . } 
And lig! \ i ' - i. Sandford. sla 
nd light irradiate » tomb: YS Ss +: 
; a Q a 2 } PRIENDSHIP. Chatham theatre, it is rumoured, is to be resuscitated ai 
Death's wintry sleep will soon be o'er, Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, and once more brought into action, under the manage va 
And Spring return, to fade 1 r Mum. of _ ~¢ . : 
< Spring veturn, to tide ne more Mum Nor grief a dew trom stain more clear, ment of Mr. Maywood. We trust this report will prove Sal 
: Than female friendship’s meeting kiss, true, for we know of no gentleman more likely than Mr co 
FOR THE MIRROR, Than female friendship’s parting tear | M. to give success to the establishment by his superi: sth 
TO EMMA. == tendence. Mr. Maywood is well known to the public 
Farewell !—alas! 1 know not why CHIT-CHAT. and we are certain would make a popular manager be 
J “he > nloubted authority 
Phat sound should thus disturb my rest; . - 7 The London Courier mentions on undoubted orit { 
q c , »e awe ? P " t ; 
Thus steal the lustre from mine eye, | THE RED ROVERS that Mr. Kean has been engazed, for a limited period, by lof 
: ? . % Ms UERNe _ Ss é sé oo 1 in 
And wake such throbbings in this breast = , i : Mr. Simpson, and that he will sail for this country tal 
r Iu first volume of the forth-coming novel, of the above! the course of a month. 
rarewell' awhile 0 . a ‘ : , sc 
a - and for awhile my name title, by the author of the Spy, has been received, and the The Caliph of Bagdad, (a splendid ballet of action a 
veard t » thy aec “ll: y ee pies ’ - ur 
1 , . siti a accents dwell ; American edition is now in press. Those who have pe- which introduces all the French dancers,) is the most ou 
ly chee w » he t ] < she > . A > »} 
- 25 ere Gushed, but if through shame, rused it, say that, as well as can be judged from this | beautitul thing of the kind ever exhibited here. wi 
y pass . » os } o> . -~ - os 
¥ passion, theu alone canst tell. portion of the work, it will be greatly superior to the Several actors from the Bath and Brighton theatres ar rid 
I knew thy glance was on me turned, Prairie. In sooth, it should be, if Mr. Cooper wishes to! now in town, They are to appear at the Bowery. pe 
But dared not raise my eyes to see; keep up his reputation. He was, perhaps, labouring on | The Journal of Commerce last week published the lette: Wa 
My senses reeled—my bosom burned i\the Red Rovers, while hurrying over the tale last publish- of Mr. Conway, the tragedian, to Mr. Kilner, manager we 
With thoughts of madness, love, and thee ed. The Red Rovers is a nautical romance, like the Pilot. | of the Providence theatre, ou the subject of Mrs. M'Bride the 
[ thought that, ere the summer sun In writing such a work, Mr. C. is in his element—and we benefit, with the remarks of the Literary Cadet thereon a 
Upon us both again should shine 4 hope he will give us another delineation equal to Long Tom. | Well done, Journal of Commerce ! be 
That many thy form would gaze upon | sid 
And worship at thy sainted shrine MODERN CHIVALRY. | NEW MUsIC. tro 
How oft the bugle, winding deep, | This beautiful story, by the author of Redwood, which, |‘ Thou art gone from our land.”"—Inseribed to Miss Cle per 
- "on hie ' the render may recollect, appeared in the Mirror some Fisher, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, upon hk 
Must echo o'er our highland lea !—- ; ; , oe 4 : pic 
How oft the night-watch I must keep time ago, has been republished in the Ladies’ Monthly leaving England for America, and set to music by § Th 
Ere L again dare dream of thee Museum, an elegant and interesting London periodical. | John Stevenson, M. D.—Engraved, printed, and sold | an 
bed @ 7 ' : ' [he editors of that work have shown a most commend-, -. Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 
nd then a deep voice, like the moan ° — : : . ‘ Pca 7 i F n 
ofr Inight : it : ' , able taste in the selection, and paid a just compliment to These farewell lives to Miss Fisher are, certainly, ver litt 
midnight wails, came o'er my heart— : 11° ‘ = 
: Kf : % || American literature || pretty—but they would be nothing without the musi 
So sad and dreary seemed its tone— HI EE | f; ¢ 1 celebrated con er. ar Nil 
. ties . : t , > , DMtlevenson is avourite and celebrated composer, ane 
I heard it whisper—* we must part } AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. cg fe ’ " me 
' : er . has never produced any thing that might not be calle : 
Again that sound I seemed to hear No. Hl. of this Review is out, and will bear comparison || . Tile sone ke ‘vers ptable, and has an add hi 
4 - baie) ‘ » vood. iis song is ve acceptable, and has an ¢ 
. hits predecessors. It has an article on the Amer te" ills: . : a 
And wildly throbbed my heart with pain— wit 4 we . : z An deere tional charm, in consequence of the residence amongst! ‘10! 
Would it had broken—that it ne'er Indians, which contains much amusing and interesting in-'| 6 dhe talc lade 00 whees lt lc dediceted. Mics F ' it | 
—_ . 10 ? ac 0 « s dedicated. Miss mac ! 
Might beat with agony again! Ilanr or tHE sce formation, and another on Historical Romances, compri- her first a ’ ance at the Paik theatre on Tuesday ev ink 
> » bad) d of . . is . —— ver first appearance i i Win 1e7 id ry esda an 
oniminiin sing a review of Yorktown, penned with much critical PI . oe - : 
- . ; ing last, in the character of Albina, in the Will, and » wa 
POR THE MIRROR ability. The essay on German literature is well written, ret that want of leisure defers a more de ng t! 
, S |regre oP i] s Cc ceters 3 Oo acseis the 
STANZAS, but contains little or no novelty. There are several other ti ; ¢ hes endl the anus Bilcees P 
: a * : ice of he e next] or. dia 
lec: ¢ P » ro « af Faw. ste 
), come, my sweet friend, for the moments are fy ine, Avdictes ; Among the rest, a review of the Sketc hes of Bar Thon art gone from our land, to that land o'er the seo fon 
Nay, those that are past should have brought thee to me rington, the bouncing old gentleman, which we have not Where Oppression’s dark chains are now broken and | ° 
: > . - sa : oked - Lut, rove where u wit, po home canst thou final 
The cold breeze of evening is mournfully sighing yet looked over oo } More truly thine own, than the land lett behind 
And sad is my eye—tor it rests not on thee PERSONAL NOVELS, Cold. cold is the heart, and unworthy the name 
a 2 i That would darken thy glory, or breathe on thy f 
» yen thy -sence il - . , . 7 . 
@, when thy loved presence illumines my dwelling The success of Vivian Gray, and Almacks, has called Then bright be thy path, and immortal thy praise, 
1e “°e whicl ve ent : . » y we der in wisidlo howe infant in dass 
And the voice which [love sounds so sweet in my ear, — forth the exertions of a herd of awkward imitators. High Thou wonder in wislom, t , = 
, i ( vith s ow as sile . i ee the «mile of the blest—itcom the song of the f 
My heart, which with sorrow was silently swelling, Life, and Hyde Nugent, designed to belong to the same mee vara oe yo tara Dna 
Is calm; and my eye sheds no longer the tear school, ave decided failures. It is to be hoped as little For, ‘mongst nature's children thon standest alone- but 
, : he pride of her bosom !—her own darling one bu 
{ feel it as nothing, whew, lonely and weary, uecess will attend all others who depend upon the libel- 0 pear Sr BOP ete FS nas we 
’ - ’ ” : Whilst our valleys are creer, and our mountains are n 
And all the gay flutter of youth's dream is past, tous character of their works for their popularity To the grateful and lovely our, hearts 1 seen - ae 
Vo find ove bright flower, in wy pathway so dreary— eum ‘ Whatever thy fate, then, rememb'ring the past, ITO! 
- , Britain's Liessing shall be with her child to the last ¢ 
One foud, tender bosom, to rest on at last ’ REUBEN APSLEY. veer oe : : ‘ 2 ip 
———— , 
e das 
Then come, for the moments are rapidly fying, Mr. Horace Smith, author of Brambletye House, Kc on : . 
! if a} i aes at . Me, Printed and Published, every Saturday, for the Proprietor fi 
And blost is their flight, if they bring thee to me has published another novel, entitled Reuben Apsley, | the American Tract Society House. corner of Nos yd Spru 4 
Phe cold breeze of evening is mournfully sighing founded on events arising out of Monmouth’s rebellion in}, Strets: directly opposite the Park, by Mamiel Fe pape in bom a” ed, 
— : . . . communications (post paid) may be addrossed.—The terms are see 
And sad is my eye—tor it vests not on thee the reicn of James LL. It has been repubtished in this city.|; Dotiars per volume, payable in advance. ms 








